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seditiones vocatae. Badham's substitution for ndvov avrov of bvbp.ari in 
antithesis to XcVyois epyots re is ingenious but not convincing. The familiar 
antithesis of name (not word) and deed is not called for further than it is 
already expressed in XcVyois tpyois re, which, however, is mainly intensifying 
here. Bitter rightly says that the present text is impossible and suggests 
airciv (of them, i.e. the arts of war) which is possible but awkward. As 
a more plausible solution I would propose ntv6vruv. This yields a suitable 
antithesis between fighting abroad on sea or land and staying in the city. 
Homer already uses ph>eiv in this way [Iliad ix. 319] : tat] fioipa pkvovri, 
koX tl pa\a t« xoXe/uif 01, and Blato uses it with (card irSXiv in Republic 466 C : 
(card re ttoKlv pevoiiaas eis ir6\eft6v re toixras. The loosely associated geni- 
tive absolute with implied subject — when they are staying at home in the 
city — of course presents no difficulty. Cf . Kiihner-Gerth, Syntax, II, 83, 
and also commentators on Plato Republic 459 C: aXXet Sicutjj kBtKbvruiv 
biroKobuv, k.t.X. 

Paul Shorey 



THE OLD AGE OF A HORSE 

In Dio of Prusa's sixth oratio, section 41, occur the words ov pdfkov pkv 
yap av8pa yrjpatrai rvpawov, j(aA«rov 8k rvpawov yrjpa's, ov\ olov lirirov tpao-lv. 
Dio has just been saying that monarchy is an unfortunate thing, whose 
cares the monarch (called tyrant in the passage quoted) never wills to get 
rid of, nor can. He adds the observation that persons afflicted by disease, 
or confined in prison, or exiled may hope for a day of relief; but not the 
tyrant. He cannot even wish for relief; nay, anything but such a wish! 
Time may assuage the grief of a man who laments the death of a friend; but 
with the tyrant, time ever prolongs his misery. Then follow the words 
quoted. Evidently the tyrant's old age is miserable. So Dio says, adding 
that it differs from the old age of a horse. Kraute's translation runs: 
"anders als, wie man sagt, das des Siegesrosses." But what was the pro- 
verbial estate of the old horse ? Plutarch (An seni res publica gerenda sit 
785d) and the Paroemiographers imply that it was sad. Says Plutarch: 
"Would not a man who had once been a great statesman and has sunk to 
be a mere grocer seem to have brought on himself, as the proverb has it, the 
old age of a horse ?" The Paroemiographers read: tmrov yrjpas: iwl tu>v irpbs 
T<j> yrjpa Sv<rTV)(ovvTtov, or more boldly: iirl t5>v Iv vtor^Tt evSoKi/ttijcravTtov, Iv 
yrjpa. 8k aripxi^opivrnv. But this unhappiness of the aged horse can be traced 
farther back. A fragment from Ennius, quoted by Cicero, Cato Maior 5, 
runs: 

sicut fortis equos, spatio qui saepe supremo 
vicit Olympia, nunc senio confectus quiescit. 
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Horace, Epistles i. 1. 8, says: 

Solve senescentem mature sanus equum, ne 
peccet ad extremum ridendus et ilia ducat. 

Tibullus, i. 4. 31, laments: 

quam iacet, infirmae venere ubi fata senectae, 
qui prior Eleo est carcere missus equus. 

The same notion recurs in the Anthol. Palat., ix. 19, 20, and 21. Is it not 
possible, however, that Dio may have had an earlier conception of the old 
age of the horse in mind, that after years of good service, but now in vigorous 
fulness of years, hears or feels the promptings to repeat some past achieve- 
ment? Such an animal appears in Plato, Parm. 137 A, where Parmenides 
is urged to speak and consents, but feels timid, like Ibykos who fell in love 
against his will in his old age, and proceeds to compare himself with an old 
race horse about to run a chariot race, but trembling at the track he knows 
so well. 

uxttc <£epe£uyos Zttttos atd\o<j>6po<; worl yrjpa'i atKmv 

<niv o\t(T<j>L docHs es a/uXXav ?/}a. 

[Ibykos fr. 2 (Bergk).] 
With this compare Sophocles, Electra 23-28: 

(5s (Wi (ra<f>rj 
iTrj/Jitta ^>cuWs €<t#Aos eis 17/ias yey<is. 
<5<77T£p yap iWos evyevr/s, kclv y yipiov, 
iv Town Savots Ov/xbv ovk airwXefrev, 
oAA' opBbv o5s M7T1JCTIV, 

quoted by Jebb; also Philostratos, Vit. Sophist, ii. 23. 4: koi «Sov aVSpa 
irapair\rjcru)v t<S %oipoK\tim itnrto, v<oOpb<; yap i<f>' rjkuctas Soxcov vea^ovcav 6pp.r]V 
iv rats cnrovSais avcKTaro. 

It seems, then, that there may have been two old ages of the horse, and 
that Dio has the earlier and finer conception in the passage under discussion. 
That he was familiar with Sophocles and Euripides and especially with their 
Electra is true, and it is possible that he may have the Sophoclean tWos 
before him in comparing the miserable years of the tyrant with the vigor of 
a noble charger grown old but still alert. I am under obligation to Professor 
Shorey for suggestions in this brief discussion. 

William E. Waters 

New York University 

THE ARCHAIC INFINITIVES IN HOMER 
In the Classical Philology for April, 1919, I published a series of lin- 
guistic arguments concerning the relative antiquity of Homeric books. One 
of these arguments was concerning the use of the Aeolic infinitive in -i/xtv. 
Professor Boiling, in the last issue of this Journal, has attacked one of 
my figures with an acumen and a learning which would do credit to Bentley, 
and has won a complete victory in the matter attacked. 

In my article I combated two statements made by Witte, the first of 
which was the assertion that infinitives in -ep.a> are found only before the 



